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“It is a duty we owe to God, as the fountain and author of all truth, who is Truth itself, and 
it is a duty also we owe ourselves, if we deal candidly and sincerely with our own souls, to have 
our minds constantly disposed to entertain and receive truth wheresoever we meet with it, or 


under whatever appearance.” —Locke, 
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InFipEL CRITERIA. 


Tue general modes by which Infidels 
attempt to subvert the authenticity of 
Revealed Religion, display singular 
anomalies in the application of test or 
evidence. They require an immediate 
sacrifice of the principle of history ; 
they declare that truth is transmuted 
by the lapse of time, or that what is 
true to-day will be comparatively un- 
true to-morrow ; and falsify the records 
of the world by asserting the insuf- 
ficiency of historical testimony for the 
transmission of events from one ge- 
neration to another. Fact is made 
subordinate to the capricious laws of 
a thing called philosophical proba- 
bility, and inference most wisely al- 
lowed to supersede reality. Yet 
though declaring, by implication, 
that history is unworthy of credence, 
and that men cannot truly relate what 
they have seen or heard, Infidels still 
appeal to historical authority when it 
suits their own purpose. Although 
such a dubious and infirm power, they 
so regulate affairs as to make it gi- 
gantic when, from their own obliquity 
of perception, it appears to be on 
their own side. Thus the silence of 
one writer is said to betoken the false- 
hood and unreality of an alleged oc- 
currence, though had he narrated the 
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said occurrence its reality would not 
in the least have been established by 
what he might have written: so that 
by the infirmity or the silence of his- 
tory a very convenient accommodation 
is established between received fact 
and the degrees of belief; or, in other 
words, credence is determined by in- 
clination, and not produced or modi- 
fied by the power of evidence. 

The principle, if it may be so called, 
which the sceptical philosophy thus 
attempts to introduce, is that of uni- 
versal disbelief. It includes the de- 
nial of fact, and the improbability of 
truth, and would reduce man to the 
degradation of a perpetual living liar. 
What reason have we to admit testi- 
mony in one case and reject it in ano- 
ther? If a principle be denounced 
and fallacious, why at all act on its 
dictates or decide by its evidence, at 
an obvious sacrifice of logical con- 
sistency? Such a mode of judging, 
indeed, implies a want of candour, or 
an absence of rationality: it jumbles 
the notions of existence and nonentity, 
and supposes that truth is, and yet is 
not. It renounces those practical 
axioms of common sense which are 
essential to the regulation and’ come 
fort of human nature, and yet is in- 
competent to its own practical being, 
for the advocates of extreme scepti- 
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cism are compelled to act in accord- 
ance with opposite doctrines, which 
declare the existence of some im- 
mutable first principles of truth and 
certainty. 

Probability is also a favourite sub- 
ject with the philosopher of irreligion. 
And here again they violate their own 
creed, for probability is an evidence 
which assumes the reality of past 
occurrences to which a sceptic cannot 
conscientiously subscribe. If we heard 
of a man eating a dinner, the event 
would be thought probable, because 
experience would afford an historical 
evidence of the frequency with which 
the event had previously occurred ; but 
as testimony is so infirm and sus- 
picious, as its principles are aban- 
doned and condemned, we have aright 
to suspect the (inner testimony, and 
thence deduce the improbability of 
the man’s dinner. Our readers, no 
doubt, will call this nonsense; but we 
gravely caution them to remember 
that this is the philosophy of Hume 
and Gibbon, and other Apostles which 
infidelity has. generated. Probability 
includes the testimony which the scep- 
tic denies, and he can have no busi- 
ness with the one while he rejects 
the other. 

But probability is not inseparable 
from fact, and that things improbable 
in reality occur we have the highest 
assurance. Is it probable that a 
handful of Greeks should bave re- 
pelled the Persian invader? Let the 
difference between the two armies be 
calculated; let us remember that vic- 
tory depends on applied strength ; that 
the Persians far out-numbered the 
Greeks, that they were in the regions of 
the enemy, and that ambition, as wellas 
fear, would urge them on to conquest ; 
that thus motive and number insured 
victory, but that, with all these ad- 
vantages, the great host should be 
beaten by one Leonidas, whose troops 
were exceeded by the number of his 
enemy: this result is opposed to. pro- 
bability; the opposite effect is most 
agreeable with the natural cause; but 





if there be any truth in the declara- 
tions of history, the Persians were 
repelled and the Greeks victorious. 
Ifere there is an obvious opposition 
between fact and probability, and yet 
the former is allowed to supersede 
the latter. Let us also recur to the 
Russian invasion by Napoleon. It is 
recorded that a single individual in- 
duced several thousands to advance 
intoa distant region abounding with 
a population hostile to the invading 
army. Conquest could not be, antici- 
pated, nor could the possessions ac- 
quired by the sword be permanently 
retained, the number whom this in- 
dividual persuaded or compelled to 
accompany him, were to be exposed 
to an enemy’s attacks and the incle- 
mencies of a frigid winter. Yet with 
these difficulties obvious, the indi- 
dual led several thousands, of men 
from their comfortable homes into 
misery anddeath. This relation is not 
probable according to the more ab- 
stract meaning of the term. No 
one, however, doubts of the reality of 
the alleged occurrence, But these 
instances will evince that abstract 
improbability is notin itself an evi- 
dence of imposture or falsehood, and 
that. a thing may be true without 
being likely, from, its. detachment 
from the ordinary current of natural 
events. 

A rejection of testimony is fraught 
with absurdities and contradictions, 
and improbability is not a sufficient 
disproof of alleged fact. Yet such 
criteria are constantly applied in. the 
attempted refutations of Christianity, 
But on this exclusive mode of apply- 
ing sophisms derived from historical 
grounds, what a large share. of stoli- 
dity have infidels displayed! Although 
an entirely religious scheme, to be 
determined more by its spiritual and 
moral tendencies than by the external 
evidence which it presents, Infidels 
have endeavoured to contradict. the 
pretensions of Christianity by the ap- 
plication of unsuitable tests. They 
have uniformly left its principles un» 
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touched, and reviled it more as a hiss 
tory than a religion. To judge of 
height by weight, or measure liquids 
by the, inch, would certainly be 
deemed useless and absurd: but not 
less so is the attempt to refute reli- 
gion by mere historical quibbles. How 
for instance, could the truth or false- 
hood of historical fact bear upon the 
declaration, ‘‘ Thou shalt love God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbour 
as thyself?” With such an obviously 
beautiful precept, so based on the 
moral fitness of things, and accordant 
with every good feeling of the heart, 
history.can have little to do. Similar 
in the profoundness of its purity is 
the declaration that real virtue is as 
much in motive as in act, and that 
exterior appearance is not sufficient 
in. the sight of Omniscience; for he 
that looketh on a woman to lust after 
her has committed adultery in his 
heart. 

Christianity, to be philosophically 
estimated, should be investigated as a 
religion as well as a history. It pro- 
poses itself as a religion, and as such 
should be tried. But Infidelity has 
been well aware that the real and pro- 
fessed character of Revealed Religion 
is impregnable in moral strength and 
purity. No dispute could be made 
on ‘the excellence of its general ten- 
deney, nor sophistry have any chance 
of successful. operation on that which 
the heart would spontaneously feel to 
be true and good. As a history, 
Christianity has the most powerful 
and complete attestation; as a reli- 
gion it vindicates itself. ‘The general 
object of Infidelity is to disprove au- 
thenticated truth, and it is therefore 
not surprising that the inconsistencies 
which we have noticed, should abound 
in its logic. Christianity, on the con- 
trary, requires no forced construction 
or distorted inference. | It accords 
with ordinary modes of evidence, and 
presents a mass of evidence, internal 
and extraneous, which has been dis- 
played in the machinations of demon- 
strated imposture, But Infidelity re- 





verses its character and attestations, 


‘and sacrifices reason to’ abolish Re- 


velation, From the obvious neces- 
sity of a supernatural interposition for 
the eternal benefit of man, the ime 
probability or impossibility of Revel- 
ation is deduced ; because Christianity 
is attested by history, history itself 
is to be rejected or rendered too sus- 
picious and uncertain to gain cre- 
dence ; while its superior influences 
and essential nature are excluded from 
contemplation. Such are the inven- 
tions of sceptical objection, such the 
contradictions. which exist in the 
theories of those who profess to love 
and venerate goddess Reason. 





NARRATIVE OF aN ATHEIST. 
(Continued from p, 214.] 


“ My journey, for the most part pedes- 
trian, as it required exertion afforded 
excitement, and the new scenery and 
objects which I beheld, in rapid suc- 
cession, kept my spirits elastic and 
light. Ihad a definite purpose in that 
place to gain, and that was sufficient 
to prevent the languor of melancholy. 
But on arriving in London, I felt the 
mental gloom and depression of one 
who was cast in the world without 
certainty of object or aid; and, like 
one who having gained the summit 
of a mountain, can see the wide ex- 
tent of the onward desert, nothing ap- 
peared before me but dreariness and 
misery. My future course seemed 
dependant on contingencies. which 
could not be anticipated as to their 
time and character, and I began to 
remember that chance and fatality of 
which I had previously read or heard. 
Already, indeed, 1 had had an illus- 
tration of the truth, that the desola- 
tions of adversity are not contined 
alone to the purse, aud that poverty 
is a legitimate object of unkindness 
and neglect. Imagination might ex- 
aggerate what I had personally en- 
dured, but'I concluded that I was suf- 
fering from the operation of a principle 
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cism are compelled to act in accord- 
ance with opposite doctrines, which 
declare the existence of some im- 
mutable first principles of truth and 
certainty. 

Probability is also a favourite sub- 
ject with the philosopher of irreligion. 
And here again they violate their own 
creed, for probability is an evidence 
which assumes the reality of past 
occurrences to which a sceptic cannot 
conscientiously subscribe. If we heard 
of a man eating a dinner, the event 
would be thought probable, because 
experience would afford an historical 
evidence of the frequency with which 
the event had previously occurred ; but 
as testimony is so infirm and sus- 
picious, as its principles are aban- 
doned and condemned, we have aright 
to suspect the dinner testimony, and 
thence deduce the improbability of 
the man’s dinner. Our readers, no 
doubt, will call this nonsense; but we 
gravely caution them to remember 
that this is the philosophy of Hume 
and Gibbon, and other Apostles which 
infidelity has. generated. Probability 
includes the testimony which the scep- 
tic denies, and he can have no busi- 
ness with the one while he rejects 
the other. 

But probability is not inseparable 
from fact, and that things improbable 
in reality occur we have the highest 
assurance. Is it probable that. a 
handful of Greeks should bave re- 
pelled the Persian invader? Let the 
difference between the two armies be 
calculated; let us remember that vic- 
tory depends on applied strength ; that 
the Persians far out-numbered the 
Greeks, that they were in the regions of 
the enemy, and that ambition, as wellas 
fear, would urge them on to conquest ; 
that thus motive and number insured 
victory, but that, with all these ad- 
vantages, the great hust should be 
beaten by one Leonidas, whose troops 
were exceeded by the number of his 
enemy: this result is opposed to, pro- 
bability; the opposite effect is most 
agreeable with the natural cause; but 





if there be any truth in the declara- 
tions of history, the Persians were 
repelled and the Greeks victorious. 
Ifere there is an obvious opposition 
between fact and probability, and yet 
the former is allowed to supersede 
the latter. Let us also recur to the 
Russian invasion by Napoleon. It is 
recorded that a single individual in- 
duced several thousands to advance 
intoa distant region abounding with 
a population hostile to the invading 
army. Conquest could not be, antici- 
pated, nor could the possessions ac- 
quired by the sword be permanently 
retained, the number whom this in- 
dividual persuaded or compelled to 
accompany him, were to be exposed 
to an enemy’s attacks and the incle- 
mencies of a frigid winter, Yet with 
these difficulties obvious, the indi- 
dual led several thousands, of. men 
from their comfortable homes int 
misery anddeath. This relation is not 
probable according to the more ab- 
stract meaning of the term, No 
one, however, doubts of. the reality of 
the alleged occurrence, But these 
instances will. evince that abstract 
improbability is notin itself an evi, 
dence of imposture or falsehood, and 
that. a thing may be true without 
being likely, from, its detachment 
from the ordinary current of natural 
events. 

A rejection of testimony is fraught 
with absurdities and contradictions, 
and improbability is not a sufficient 
disproof of alleged fact. Yet such 
criteria are constantly applied in the 
attempted refutations of Christianity, 
But.on this exclusive mode of apply- 
ing sophisms , derived from historical 
grounds, what a large share. of stoli- 
dity have infidels displayed! Although 
an entirely religious scheme, to be 
determined more by its spiritual and 
moral tendencies than by the external 
evidence which it presents, Infidels 
have endeavoured to contradict. the 
pretensions of Christianity by the ap- 
plication of unsuitable tests. They 
have uniformly left its principles uns 
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touched, and reviled it more as,a his 


tory than a religion. To judge of 
height by weight, or measure liquids 
by the inch, would certainly be 
deemed useless and absurd: but not 
less so is the attempt to refute reli- 
gion by mere historical quibbles. How 
for instance, could the truth or false- 
hood of historical fact bear upon the 
declaration, ‘‘ Thou shalt love God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbour 
as thyself?” With such an obviously 
beautiful precept, so based on the 
moral fitness of things, and accordant 
with every good feeling of the heart, 
history.can have little to do. Similar 
in the profoundness. of its purity is 
the declaration that real virtue is as 
much in motive as in act, and that 
exterior appearance is not sufficient 
in. the sight of Omniscience; for he 
that looketh on a woman to lust after 
her has committed adultery in his 
heart. 

Christianity, to be philosophically 
estimated, should be investigated as a 
religion as well as a history. It pro- 
poses itself as a religion, and as such 
should be tried. But Infidelity has 
been well aware that the real and pro- 
fessed character of Revealed Religion 
is impregnable in moral strength and 
purity. No dispute could be made 
on the excellence of its general ten- 
deney, nor sophistry have any chance 
of successful operation 'on that which 
the heart would spontaneously feel to 
be true ard good. As a history, 
Christiauity has the most powerful 
and complete attestation; as a reli- 
gion it vindicates itself. ‘The general 
object of Infidelity is to disprove au- 
thenticated truth, and it is therefore 
not surprising that the inconsistencies 
which we have noticed, should abound 
in its logic., Christianity, on the,con- 
trary, requires no forced construction 
or distorted inference. It accords 
with ordinary modes of evidence, and 
presents a mass of evidence, internal 
and extraneous, which has been dis- 
played in the machinations of demon- 
strated imposture, But Infidelity re- 
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verses its character and attestations, 
and sacrifices reason to’ abolish Re- 
velation. From the obvious neces- 
sity of a supernatural interposition for 
the eternal benefit of man, the im- 
probability or impossibility of Revel- 
ation is deduced ; because Christianity 
is attested by history, history itself 
is to be rejected or rendered too sus- 
picious and uncertain to gain cre- 
dence ; while its superior influences 
and essential nature are excluded from 
contemplation. Such are the inven. 
tions of sceptical objection, such the 
contradictions, which exist in the 
theories of those who profess to love 
and venerate goddess Reason. 





NARRATIVE OF AN ATHEIST. 
(Continued from p, 214.] 


** My journey, for the most part pedes- 
trian, as it required exertion afforded 
excitement, and the new scenery and 
objects which I beheld, in rapid suc- 
cession, kept my spirits elastic and 
light. Ihad a definite purpose in that 
place to gain, and that was sufficient 
to prevent the languor of melancholy. 
But on arriving in London, I felt the 
mental gloom and depression of one 
who was cast in the world without 
certainty of object or aid; and, like 
one who having gained the summit 
of a mountain, can see the wide exs 
tent of the onward desert, nothing ap- 
peared before me but dreariness and 
misery. My future course seemed 
dependant on contingencies. which 
could not be anticipated as to their 
time and character, and I began to 
remember that chance and fatality of 
which I had previously read or heard, 
Already, indeed, I bad had an illus- 
tration of the truth, that the desola- 
tions of adversity, are not confined 
alone to the purse, and that poverty 
is a legitimate object of unkindness 
and neglect. Imagination might ex- 
aggerate what I had personally en- 
dured, but'I concluded that I was suf- 
fering from the operation of a principle 
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which I have subsequently found but 
too universal. I remembered the 
professions of regard which my father 
received during his sunny hour of 
affluence, and the generous offers which 
were made respecting myself, when 
offer was almost certain to terminate 
in words, because it was not wanted. 
I had seen one professor of sympathy, 
and felt the effects of his tenderness 
in a precipitate separation from my 
impoverished and distressed family. 
It was therefore very natural that I 
should not wish to incur the repulsion 
which necessity too often excites, 
when asking of the abundance of 
affluent relatives. Pride swelled. and 
generated a sullen fortitude and in- 
dependence against all that I could 
imagine it possible I might have to 
endure. I had friends in London, and 
I feared to make them enemies by a 
disclosure of my necessities. 

“ But amidst projects and resolu- 
tions, I found that my pecuniary re- 
sources were in a rapid decline, nor 
did ny efforts to gain employment pro- 
mise any immediate prospect of sup- 
port. The spirit of romance which had 
been previously kindled, determined 
me to embark in the nautical profes- 
sion, in which [ hoped that change 
of scene, gratification of curiosity, and 
that exciting life which the sailor con- 
stantly leads, would more than com- 
pensate me for the loss of thai money 
which seemed to contatninate the heart 
and freeze the generosity of those 
who possessed it. But 1 found that 
interest was required even to ‘procure 
the most inferior nautical engagement, 
and that a cruel protraction of time 
must be suffered before I could in- 
dulge hope or obtain sustenance. In 
one of those hours of despondence, 
which such a situation was certain to 
generate in a friendless and almost 
destitute youth, I wandered to the 
western portion of the town. The 
magnificence which I there beheld, 
instead of cheering my gloom, in- 
creased my melancholy. I compared 
the condition of the rich and the poor ; 
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the intensity of wealth with the ex- 
tremes of destitution. Abundanee 
and grandeur appeared on every side, 
and joy sparkled in the elegantly at- 
tired who filled the streets with their 
persons or carriages. All seemed im- 
pressed with that eagerness of expect- 
ation which precedes the arrival of 
anticipated good. But when I recur- 
red to myself,—to the thousands who 
pined in lonely want, or existed on the 
pittance extracted from reluctant cha- 
rity; when imagination visioned the 
wretch impelled by poverty to theft, 
or the victim of misfortune whose 
moral and physical constitution de- 
cayed in the debtors’ gaol; when a 
thousand such thoughts flashed across 
my mind, I could not help remarking 
on the inequality in the distributions 
of Providence, which thus in one huge 
city appeared to have concentrated 
the extremes of indigence and wealth, 
and of felicity and wretchedness. I 
wandered till the evening hour had 
summoned affluence to its banquet, 
and want to its obscure abode and 
ruminating misery. 

«* But an impression had been made 
on my mind,—a series of unconnected 
and uninvestigated arguments rushed 
over reason, which, immature and 
precipitate, could not perceive the 
link of reconciliation between what 
I had beheld, and the moral Pro- 
vidence of God. Impetuosity charac- 
terizes the decisions of youth, whose 
conclusions depend more on the na- 
ture of the impulse caused by first 
views and oblique perceptions than 
on the inductions of sober judgment: 
the movement of the will directs or 
modifies the operations of the under- 
standing. This was the first logical 
difficulty that encountered my re- 
ligious belief; and its solidity and ex- 
tent were, alas! awfully magnified by 
the power of an imagination which 
constantly reflected the real or fic- 
titious misery of man on a mind, too 
incipient in such investigation, to take 
a comprehensive view of his relative 
condition, and thence deceived by its 
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own ignorance and incapacity. My 
scepticism forgot to operate on its own 
inferences, and deduction, when made, 
was never suspected. In such a state 
did I return to the residence in which 
I was about to witness a new mental 
scene. J had here met with a very 
intelligent and ayreeable young man, 
who was much my superior in years, 
and by profession a sailor. His edu- 
cation and manners declared him 
above the generality of characters en- 
gaged in similar pursuits, and he was 
master-spirit of the circle in which 
iresided. I had listened to his re- 
marks, on ordinary topics, with much 
pleasure and instruction; and from 
the interest which he had evinced in 
my fortunes, I felt a regard for him 
which predispesed me to set a high 
value on his understanding. Sym- 
pathy generates esteem, and enhances 
the general character of those by 
whom it is displayed. But it was not 
till this evening that my prejudication 
in favour of this new friend was ac- 
tually confirmed. We drew into con- 
versation by ourselves, and I was 
gradually led to disclose my brief 
history and the more immediate pres- 
sures of necessity. He listened to my 
recital, and in the end relieved me 
from all apprehension of pecuniary 
destitution. It was not surprising, 
therefore, meeting in a stranger with 
more generosity than I hal expe- 
rienced from ‘relations, that he should 
acquire an influence over my mind. 
I felt all the exquisite delights of 
gratitude, which result from the re- 
lief of distress, and the more abstract 
pleasure of perceiving benevolence. 
Our intimacy, from this period, be- 
came closer, and I became the con- 
fidential companion of my nautical 
friend. In a mutual interchange of 
such friendship we lived for several 
weeks on shore, till he gained the 
appointment of chief officer of a ship 
that was bound to Botany Bay with 
convicts. 

But we were not to be separated, 
for, by his recommendation, the cap- 











tain engaged. me; and thus accident 
seemed to have accomplished my prin« 
cipal desires. TI certainly did not ap: 
prove of the society of those victims 
of offended justice, whom we were 
about to transport from their native 
home: but when I remembered the 
adventurous nature of the sea: that 
IT should behold an incipient nation 
rising in a remote portion of the 
globe, where a prospective moral 
good arose from a positive -moral 
evil; and that from this isolated co- 
lony I should visit the luxuriant 
scenes of the East Indies, I was not 
only reconciled to the trip, but re 


joived at the comprehensiveness of my 


first voyage. My situation on board 
was also rendered agreeable by the 
commander of the ship, who was an 
intelligent, affable, and humane man. 
We fitted at Deptford, took in'a por- 
tion of our alloted convicts at Wool 
wich, and, after receiving others at 
Portsmouth, proceeded on our lon 
and anxious voyage. I shall not fa- 
tigue the reader with the details of a 
protracted passage, during which sky 
and water appeared the only’ existent 
elements, varied alone by brilliance or 
obscurity, tranquillity or storm. But 
who can describe the feelings and ’as- 
sociations which are induced ‘in the 
imagination when thus isolated on the 
trackless waste of waters! Infinity 
seems impressed on all but’ man. 
Waves, unchecked by intervening ab- 
stractions, appear to sweep into a 
void beyond the bounds of imaginable 
space ; the eye in vain measures ‘the 
distant and fictitious horizon, which 
mocks by a seeming limit and°con- 
stant recession; while the ocean itself 
appears inimpressible by the ordinary 
forces of time or man, and as fraught 
with an eternal independence which 
nothing can subdue. Imagination 
might for ever expatiate on such a 
theme. Every power of thought, 
every sensation of heart seems re- 
called and concentrated by such mag 
nificent objects of contemplation. 

But I must recur to my Narrative. 
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The stillness of the midnight watch 
afforded me frequent opportunities of 
conversing with my friend. We talk- 
ed almost every evening on a variety 
of the more general topics ; but it was 
not till we had been more than two 
months at sea, that the subject of 
religion became a standard of our 
nocturnal conversations. In London 
I felt the first indications of scepti- 
cism ; and seemed to have a morbid 
predisposition for the disease of dis- 
belief, of which I was subsequently to 
become the subject, One lovely night, 
when the whole effulgent host of 
heaven were reflected on the surface 
of the tranquil deep, and a serenity, 
peculiar to the more southern cli- 
mates, prevailed, did this apparent 
friend, gradually attack an already 
sceptical mind. He began by ob- 
serving the enchanting character of 
the scene we beheld,'which recalled 
many tender associations of the past, 
the distant, and future. But when, 
by a sort of moral instinct, [ attempt- 
ed to connect the visible with the un- 
seen, and effect with the great Cause 
of all, a smile of doubt played over 
his countenance, and he inquired what 
I knew of the Being whose existence 
I declared. I found it difficult to 
answer an extensive question in a mo. 
ment, and my hesitation encouraged 
him to start forth some of those in- 
firm sophisms which the insanity of 
Atheism relies on as valid and com- 
plete. I felt appalled on hearing 
him ridicule what I conceived to be 
the first principle of reason, for I had 
previously thought that God bore thie 
same relation to the human soul that 
‘the sun bears to the earth which it 
vivifies and’enlightens. Most artfully 
did this insidious creature divert the 
argument from an alisolute denial of 
the existence of a Supreme Being, to 
those apparent anomalies of. the Di- 
vine government on which so. much 
useless stress is laid by opposers of 
Revelation. But the time elapsed 
before the conclusion of his harangue ; 





eight bells were struck, centries were 
changed, and the watch relieved.” 
[To be continued,) 





On tHE Existence or Gop, AND 
THE ErFects oF RELIGION. 


Ir may appear presumptuous in me, 
after the very able manner in which 
you treated the subject on the Exis- 
tence of a God in your last Number, 
to attempt further to corroborate the 
arguments you advanced,—but sur- 
rounded as we are by the innumerable 
objects which proclaim the existence 
of a Deity, and the veneration in 
which he ought to be held, there is 
ample scope for further illustration : 
—the subject is of so exhaustless a 
nature, that it might be earried to 
an interminable length :—to doubt the 
existence of a God betrays an imbe- 
cility of mind, and depravity of heart 
to which there is no parallel: but 
such, alas! is the weakness of human 
nature (to use no harsher term), that 
many are to be found who not only 
trample under foot the precepts, but 
deny the existence of Him by whom 
they live, move, and have their being! 

Allow me to ask, what is it, when 
the thief, with criminal intent, ereeps 
through the darkness of the night to 
his prey, that makes his hand to 
tremble? Why do his feet totter? 
Why does his terrified heart beat at 
the rustling of a leaf? Then it is 
that a still voice whispers to the very 
innermost of the soul—Thow art nat 
alone—thy Judge, thy Maker is pre- 
sent. Let aman be ever so sceptical 
in his belief of a Supreme Being, 
there are periods when the fact must 
be irresistibly forced upon his mind, 
Without God, by whose power all the 
suns.and all the worlds: observe their 
motions, what would be the great all 
of creation ?a stiffened eorse, an in- 
finite desert, a night without a morn- 
ing. God is the soul of his creations, 
in which he envelopes himself as in 
a glorious dress. : 
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Sceptic! thou speakest of the won- 
ders of nature—that is God :—thou 
speakest of the eternal laws of nature 
—that is God:—thou admirest the 
splendour and the colours of the 
flowers which return with the spring 
—that is the presence of God: the 
raging storm of the autumn, as it 
rushes over the desolate fields, alarms 
and terrifies thee—it is the breath of 
God. 

I see thee, O God, in the tempests 
of the winter: thine almighty hand 
gives motion to the mysterious route 
of the clouds, and covers the land, 
and its seeds, and its germs, with its 
silvery carpet of snow. I behold thee 
in the splendour of the smiling spring, 
in the heat of the summer, in the 
blessing of the fruitful autumn. I 
hear thee in the echo of the thunder, 
when thy lightnings flash through the 
trembling clouds of heaven. I hear 
thee when the sweet melody of the 
birds sounds from the woods and the 
groves. I meet thee in the balsamic 
odour of the flowers and plants, and 
when the morning and evening-beam 
gilds the mountains, thou shinest forth 
in all thy splendour. 

If it be admitted that there is a 
God, it will follow that that God 
will expect homage from his crea- 
tures, and that, not only from po- 
litical views, but from the nature of 
the human mind, a religion is neces- 
sary to man. It prepares his mind 
for all the events of this inconstant 
state, instructs him in the nature of 
true happiness, early weans him from 
undue love of the world; afflictions 
do not attack him by surprise, and, 
therefore, do not overwhelm him; 
he is equipped for the storm as well 
as the calm, in his passage through 
life: he is not overcome by disap- 
pointment, when that which is mortal 
dies, when that which is mutable be- 
gins to change, and when that which 
he knew to be transient passes away. 

* Religion, (says an anonymous 
writer,) not only purifies, but also 
fortifies the heart ; so that the devout 








man is neither lifted up by success, 
nor enervated by sensuality; he meets 
the changes in his lot without un- 
manly dejection; he is inured to tem- 
perance and restraint ; he has learned 
firmness and self-command; he is ac- 
customed to look up to Supreme Pro- 
vidence, not with reverence only, but 
with trust and hope. In prosperity 
he cultivates his mind ; stores it with 
useful knowledge, with good prin- 
ciples, and virtuous dispositions. The 
resources remain entire when the day 
of trouble comes. His chief pleasures 
are always of the calm, innocént, and 
temperate kind, and over those’ the 
changes of the world have the least 
power. His mind is a kingdom to 
him, and he can ever enjoy it.” 

It is a libel upon Christianity (as 
malicious as it is untrue) to say that 
it abolishes the distinctions of society, 
that it makes men careless and indo- 
lent in the prosecution of good works, 
and that it has caused nothing else in 
the world but feuds, misery, persecu- 
tion, and misanthropy. This has been 
so often said with such boldness and 
effrontery by the enemies of the Chris- 
tian religion, that they appear to be 
afflicted with a cecity or illusion, 
which prevents them from acknow- 
ledging the excellence of Christianity. 

Daily experience confirms in me 
the opinion, that amongst all good 
men, the true Christian is the best; 
amongst the useful he is the most 
useful; amongst the happy he is the 
most happy ; and happy indeed is the 
Christian in every condition and cir- 
cumstance of life. 

Surrey, Sept. 7. G. 





Tue REASONABLENESS OF 
IMMORTALITY. 


Let us suppose ourselves now to be 
in the situation only which the an- 
cient heathens were, highly polished 
as a nation, great in the arts of com- 
merce and of wat, and rot inferior to 
thetn in all the sciences. Now it may 
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be asked, Is there any thing in the be- 
lief or experience of such a people, 
calculated to raise the mind of man to 
the high tone of moral virtue avd hap- 
piness of which it is confessedly ca- 
pable? The only motives to virtue in 
such a state of things, must be some 
one or more of the following, viz., the 
desire of insuring wealth, influence, or 
fame. Virtue. has, indeed, been pro- 
posed both in ancient and modern 
times, as something so truly lovely in 
itself, as to be motive sufficient for 
regulating the lives of all who are ca- 
pable of discovering and estimating 
its worth. This discovery, however, 
is but seldom made; and when it is, 
is perhaps still more rarely acted 
upon. Few have philosophy enough 
to put virtue, whatever be its charms, 
in competition with influence; and 
the consequence has been, that this 
theoretic beauty has invariably been 
called in as a subordinate help to the 
more popular idolatry of wealth, in- 
fluence, and fame. Let us take, there- 
fore, what every one knows to be the 
only efficient motives to luman ac- 
tion, independent of positive com- 
mands from above, namely, wealth, 
influence, and fame ; and let us con- 
sider in what way these are calculated, 
either singly or combined, to raise the 
tone of moral virtue, and to make 
man what he ought to be, just and 
good. 

It is generally, and, indeed, very 
justly, held, that ‘‘ honesty is the best 
policy; that the effects of vice are 
to prey upon and to ruin its admirers. 
And the truth is, society is so consti- 
tuted, as naturally to bring about these 
results. If, indeed, there were no se- 
curity, then must there be an entire 
end to industry, and the consequence 
inevitably be universal poverty and 
woe. So far, there can be no de- 
batable question. When, however, 


we come to inquire how far a mere 
regard to public honesty will generally 
go, especially when any shorter and 
more expeditious way to wealth, in- 
fluence, or fame, presents itself, and 





take into consideration the facility 
with which deceit may be practised, 
especially on the more generous, we 
shall have no difficulty in coming to 
a conclusion, as to whence have origin- 
ated human laws, public distress and 
distrust, with their inseparable com- 
panion, individual misery. We shall 
discover that the community is in the 
main dishonest; and that moral virtue 
is, at the best, scarcely any thing 
more than a name. Cunning, artifice, 
and intrigue, are crimes not cogniz- 
able to national laws. Moralists have 
hitherto devised no means by whieh 
these can be detected, exposed, and 
duly censured. Flattery, which is 
perhaps the most insidious and suc- 
cessful enemy to virtue, seldom fails 
of finding access to the heart in one 
shape or other: for, alas! human pe- 
netration is here unequal to the task 
of dividing the true from the false. 
Men can judge only by appearances ; 
and, where nothing more certain can 
be appealed to, these may deceive us. 
Truth, too, is generally less anxious 
about consequences, and less active in 
recommending its own cause, than 
vice and falsehood are found to be: 


and where, this is the case, manage. 


ment and address must and will pre- 
vail. The reason is obvious; the best 
human motives to action involve no 
law which will reach beyond appear- 
ances: and, as appearances are more 
easily urged than the less obvious and 
perhaps less inviting realities may be, 
the most expert in doing this must 
necessarily be the most successful in 
furthering his own ambitious, and 
otherwise uncontrolled, projects. 
Now, it may be affirmed, that not 
only in heathen states must this be 
the case, but every where, and for 
the same reasons, where respect toa 
future state, and the fear of a heart- 
searching God, do not controul and 
regulate the mind and the life. Every 
thing short of this must leave the 
man the dupe to circumstances, and 
the slave of deceit. Wealth, influ- 
ence, and consideration, will be the 
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ruling motives of his heart and of his 
conduct; and either vaunting suc- 
cess, or hopeless disappointment, or 
both, will as necessarily be his in- 
separable companions. 

If, then, human knowledge, as such, 
has nothing better than this to pro- 
pose, and the testimony of ages may 
be cited to prove the fact; is it not 
reasonable, that something should have 
been made known by the Author of 
our nature, likely to raise the mind 
of man to that height of moral feeling 
and of enjoyment, of which it is ca- 
pable, and without which its capaci- 
ties must have been given in vain? Is 
it reasonable, that a being endued 
with powers so marvellous in their 
extent, and admitting of such a va- 
riety in their application, should have 
been called into being, only to lament 
his success or discomfiture in every 
stage of his existence, and in every 
day of his experience? ‘To court, it 
may be, and to mourn over, the bland- 
ishments of wealth, their inefficiency, 
and want of duration—the uncertainty 
of popularity, and even the worthless- 
ness of fame; to fear and admire the 
unostentatious retreat of indigent, de- 
spised, and inflexible honesty, and to 
envy and to vilify the conscience void 
of offence, if such were to be found. 
To have created, I say, and to have 
left man thus destitute of motives to 
honourable exertion, and of the means 
of real and permanent happiness, 
would surely have been an anomaly 
in the Divine proceedings. The doc- 
trine of a future life, then, being, as 
it is, the best and indeed the only 
efficient motive to human virtue, as 
well as the only source of real happi- 
ness, involving too, as it does, no im- 
possibility in the event proposed, is- 
surely most necessary and most rea- 
sonable: and, if it can be shewn, 
which we shall do heareafter, that it 
is well grounded, it will, perhaps, be 
difficult to say, in what way a rational 
being can excuse himself from adopt- 
ing it as a point of faith.—Professor 
Lee. 











Tue ContENTMENT OF RELIGION. 


Tue contentment of religion arises 
from an internal peace springing from 
a right exercise of our moral and in- 
tellectual powers. That a content- 
ment of this kind—a peace which the 
world can neither give nor take away 
—must be the high attribute of a 
being perfected by probation is cer- 
tain: that it is fixed and indestructible 
in such a being is equally so. But 
during the period of probation the 
subject of it oftentimes, from causes 
within and without, suffers under its 
suspension, and is even placed under 
fear of its annihilation, Many, and 
deep indeed are the purifying trials 
which the mind has to undergo before 
it can attain but a small share of this 
peace. By temptations and trials the 
purifying fire which refines it is fed; 


‘but the gold comes bright and pure 


from the furnace. ‘ Many are the 
troubles of the righteous; but the 
Lord delivereth him out of them all.’ 

The union of justice and charity in 
human action, gives to this action an 
eternal motive. Justice and charity 
are things which pass not away with 
the occasion by which they are exer- 
cised ; they are immutable and eter- 
nal; and their habitual exercise by 
the human mind blesses the latter 
with a consciousness of utility, bene- 
volence, and innocence, which is also 
immutable and eternal!—a peace ‘not 
of the world,’ considered in itself, but 
attained by a right discharge of its 
duties and obligations, from universal 
inotives—the love of God and our 
neighbour. 

Such then is the exalted view which 
Religion presents us of contentment 
or peace. Enthroned above the pas- 
sions and their accidents, it breathes 
the atmosphere of Paradise ; and al- 
though when assaulted by them it puts 
on the garb of patience and resigna- 
tion, its grief is again healed and its 
joy becomes more elevated by the 
vivid perception between good and 
evil which the darkness of temptation 
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brings present to it. What an evi- 
dence is here of the immortal being of 
man,—of the mighty and universal 
powers of his spirit—the image of 
infinity itself! What an evidence of 
God and of his providence, which thus 
brings good out of evil. 

But how different in its nature is 
the edifice of the mind, thus raised by 
the hand of religion from that which 
unassisted reason, following the false 
light of passion and its own delusive 
sophistry erects as the tower of hu- 
man hope and confidence. Ask the 
vain man what is his content, this 
smile courts your admiration and 
shews you that he is content to chal- 
lenge what he is unworthy to com- 
mand. View again the proud man, 
who piques himself in shunning what 
the vain man covets and pursues, and 
yet is vain of his reserve! How weak, 
how partial, how fluctuating is man! 
What has been the boasted path of 
philosophy? Under her uncertain 
guidance how often, bewildered in this 
path, has he not plunged himself in 
moral ruin and remorse, the slave of 
ambition, of glory, of avarice. In vain 
are all worldly advantages, all merely 
mundane motives or activities to pro- 
cure the spirit permanent content or 
peace :—it is by connecting these ad- 
vantages with a religious principle 
with God, his justice and holiness, 
that we can alone effect this. It is 
true we may sweep through the world 
with a giddy whirl of pleasure, and be 
satisfied while it lasts; we may amass 
wealth and receive a pleasure in dot- 
ing on the sickly store; we may re- 
duce millions to our sway, and make 
them bend at our nod, and thus drink 
deep of the intoxicating nectar of am- 
bition: but the day of soberness must 
come, the reckoning must be made, 
satisfactions must be analized. In 
that day it will be found that religious 
contentment is the oaly genuine con- 
tentment. 
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THE PULPIT OBSERVER. 





Tue Rey. Mr. HamMILton, 
At Holloway Chapel. 


On Sunday morning Mr. Hamilton de- 
livered a Sermon on behalf of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fereiga 
Parts. His text was selected from a por- 
tion of Ezekiel xviii. 4: “ Behold, all souls 
are mine.” After stating that he intended 
to make a general application of .the 
text, the Rev. Gentleman observed that 
its truth must be evident, for none but 
Jehovah could in reality have so great a 
claim to the human soul. In reference to 
the supposed sins of the fathers having 
been visited on the children, it had be- 
come a saying in Israel that the fathers 
had eaten of sour grapes. But the Lord 
had declared ‘that the Israelites should 
have no further occasion to use this pro- 
verb; and then followed the solemn an- 
nunciatiun of the text, ‘‘ Behold, all souls 
are mine :” and it was then added, that 
“the soul that sinned it should die.” 
Here it was stated that a soul in actual 
sin should evidently perish, But in re- 
ference to the doctrine of hereditary evil, 
Mr. Hamilton remarked, how'solemn was 
the consideration that the commission of 
sin might entail in sorrow on a pious 
ehild, as the son of an attainted peer eom- 
mitted treason in the person of his father. 

The preacher then proceeded to notice 
the grand feature of the text, “ Behoid, 
all souls are mine.” The soul unques- 
tionably belonged to God by right of 
creation. Man’s body was composed of 
different materials; and even after its 
composition it was a senseless clod till 
infused with the breath of Deity. God 
imdeed infused his own into our nature, 
though being infinite in his essence, he 
did not suffer by diminution. Now -ere- 
ation was thus an act of love; the soul 
was imparted immediately by God, and 
his moral image was reflected in man, 
But sin entered, and then the great 
object of the text became evident. In 
reference to the ingratitude implied in 
Adam’s transgression, the preacher re- 
marked that he had been called into being 
and consciousness by the Almighty, and 
that nearly his first act was to introduce re- 
bellion. This was not to be estimated by 
the size of the apple which he was pro-~ 
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hibited from tasting, and upon which the 
sneers of the Infidel sometimes attempted 
to cast ridicule. The subsequent gener- 
ation had been contaminated, and the 
guilt of man became infinite ; and, since 
God was just, infinite guilt deserved in.. 
finite punishment. All were tainted from 
this original transgression ; but if scepti- 
cism doubted the reality of Adam’s fall, 
they might find it attested by reading 
their own hearts, in which they would 
find that they were personally sinners. 
Some, indeed, objected that we were 
less favourably situated than Adam for 
religious purity and exercise, and, there- 
fore, that diminished ability implied a 
diminished obligation. But it would tend 
to correct or diminish the injurious in- 
fluence of such a supposition, if we con- 
sidered that the soul belonged to God by 
right of creation, and that the whole of 
its energies should be devoted to his 
service. But it was erroneous to make 


‘acknowledged guilt an excuse for its con- 


tinuance and practice. Had man been 
abandoned in the midst of his infirmity 
and crime, God would never have written 
such an endearing truth as that contained 
in the text, which was to be regarded as 
an instance of his infinite mercy. But 
Jesus Christ had appeared and been a 
propitiating sacrifice for our sins; and 
this might certainly be regarded as 
another ground by which the Almighty 
had a claim to the human soul, and this 
was founded on his right and our re- 
sponsibility. 

Now were we sensible of this solemn 
giving of the soul to God to be regene- 
rated? Those only were, spiritually, his 
souls that were undergoing that holy pro- 
cess of purification. And what a comfort 
was it to think that God was now present 
with us during such efforts. The soul’s 
going to God resembled the weary man’s 
return to his cottage, where, at a distance, 
while fainting with fatigue, he beholds the 
place of repose and renovation. It was 
thus, through this valley of infirmity and 
weakness, that we had to pass, encouraged 
and sustained by the mercy of God and 
the grace of Jesus Christ. Between the 
present and the final hour years might in- 
tervene: but this was rendered more un- 
certain and near by the lapse of every 
hour ; and we must not trifle with the 
value of the soul like boys with a useless 





toy. Our souls were not our own; but 
independent of the responsibility thus 
created, we were also to remember the 
souls of others, 

The Rev. Gentleman then proceeded 
to apply the general truth of the text to 
the cause which he was about to advo- 
cate. If we felt the value of our own 
souls, our sympathies must be extended 
to the spiritual welfare of others, whose 
souls were equally as much the objects 
of divine solicitude. But it was to be de- 
plored that a tov general ignorance pre- 
vailed in our own land; for though Eng- 
land was blessed with the ministry of 
grace, how many were there around who 
were practically unacquainted with the 
declaration of the text, ‘* Behold, all souls 
are mine.” The necessity of missionary 
exertions, as an inseparable concomitant 
of Christian duty, was then powerfully 
urged. It was to be remembered that 
the Gospel light was first shed over 
Britain by missionary visits and preach- 
ing. That which afterwards became the 
Church of Rome first commenced the 
conversion of the inhabitants of these 
islands: and however erroneous were her 
tenets, it must be acknowledged that the 
Roman Catholics had always evinced 
much ardour in missionary exertions, 
which they had extended to some of the 
remotest regions of the earth. They had, 
indeed, reproached the Protestants with 
apathy and neglect towards this im- 
portant branch of Christian duty, and had 
said that the Protestants having so few 
missionaries was a sign that they were 
not a true Church. 

Mr. Hamilton then briefly explained 
and eulogized the Institution which 
that day claimed the support of a pub- 
lic collection, It had been established 
more thav one hundred and thirty years, 
and during that period had been of great 
service in extending the Gospel and the 
doctrines of the Episcopal Church, 1t 
was by the instrumentality of this insti- 
tution that the Episcopal Church of the 
United States was originally planted, 
which at this period numbered thirteen 
bishops and seven hundred clergy with 
large congregations of devout worship. 
pers. In Canada a similar effect bad 
been produced by the exertions of this 
Society, and also in the East Indies. In 
conclusion, Mr, Hamilton addressed him- 
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self to the sympathies of his audience. 
It must surely be a source of holy grati- 
fication to know how many thousands 
were on this sacred day offering up their 
prayers in the same language and the 
same words, and Jearning the general 
truth that all souls belonged to God. 
But exertion more ardent and enlarged 
was yet required to give full effect to the 
intention and desire of the society, which 
in some of its stations was crippled from 
the want of missionaries and means, to 
supply which, the Rev. Gentleman urged 
his hearers by a powerful appeal. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Oaks. 
City Road Chapel. 


On Thursday evening, Mr. Oaks delivered 
a discourse, the object of which was to 
shew the influence of temptation in puri- 
fying the Christian. The text was from 
James i. 2,3, 4, “ My brethren, count itall 
joy when you fall into divers temptations ; 
knowing this, that the trying of your 
faith worketh patience. But let patience 
have her perfect work, that ye may be 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” Mr. 
Oaks remarked that it had been frequently 
said, that as the glass reflected the face, 
so one Christian could discover much of his 
own experience in that of others. In this 
there was nothing unaccountable or sur- 
prising, for there was nothing new in the 
character or progress of religion, when pro- 
perly understood. That diversified trials 
would be endured by the Christian was 
declared in the text; and whatever might 
be the combination of circumstances 
from which they more immediately arose, 
no one could expect to be exempt from 
their occurrence. In reference to the text 
Mr. Oaks then proceeded to observe, that 
it declared that Christians would be drawn 
into temptation, but how was this to be 
understood? The apostle made no ex- 
ceptions, but asserted the liability of all. 
The Christian was ever liable to opposing 
influences, and there was an old saying of 
the Puritans that Satan always shot at 
the best mark. The meaning of the word 
temptation was then examined. Some- 
times it signified persecution. Persecu- 
tion would attest the stability of principle, 
but happily the people of this country 
were freed from any apprehensions of this 
kind, It was therefore to be inferred 





that in declaring the truth of the text the 
apostle referred to those foes who were of 
our own household. Temptations he 
could almost say were infinitely varied, 
and were frequently successive in their 
operation. 

Yet in the text it was said that we were 
to rejoice when falling into divers temp- 
tations. But what was thence to be un. 
derstood? It was not a sinful falling 
that the apostle meant, for this could 
never be regarded as a suitable motive 
for joy. When David fell, he laid the 
foundation of regret, and Peter felt all the 
tortures of remorse. It was therefore not 
this sort of falling that the text implied. 
But the children of the Lord had always 
occasion to rejoice, and David had illus- 
trated this by declaring that as long as he 
had breath he would praise the Lord, 
To be the object of the divine solicitude 
must indeed be a source of consolation 
and delight; but this would naturally 
produce internal conflicts. The love of 
God might be compared to a river which 
swept away all opposing objects by the 
force of its current, fur when it obtained 
admission to the heart, it would naturally 
expel the latent influence of evil. But 
we were not hence to think hardly on the 
conduct of Providence ; for Jesus, though 
sitting on a throne as God-Man, was con- 
tinually sympathizing with his creatures, 

Trials were evidently intended for the 
exercise and expansion of patience and 
faith, and were serviceable as the means 
of attesting and confirming these Christian 
graces; for were not trials permitted, we 
could not tell whether the latter were 
realities or mere professions. Patience 
supposed faith as its basis. Where there 
was no faith there could be no genuine 
patience. Stoical apathy might be in- 
duced, and men might reason themselyes 
into dulness, but still not possess patience, 
The trying of our faith worked patience. 
Mr. Oaks then expatiated on the excel- 
lence of patience as a virtue by which 
men were qualified to act or to suffer, 
and illustrated his remark by the ex- 
ample of Eli, Job, and our Saviour. In 
the latter Infidels might inquire whether 
the supplication for the passing away 
of the cup in the garden of Gethsemane 
was indicative of perfect patience, but 
Infidels were not the first judges of religion 
any more than a blind man would be of 
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colour or a deaf one of sound. Patience, 
however, was demonstrated in this afflict- 
ing scene; for it consisted in having the 
will subdued. Toask for the removal of 
evil did not declare impatience, as was 
evident when the will of his father was 
that by which he desired to abide when 
the mind was thus brought into subjec- 
tion, when our own will was lost in the 
will of God, then indeed must patience 
be perfect. But the grand feature of the 
text was its exhortation to “let patience 
have her perfect work, that we might be 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 
Now though imperfection was too visible 
among the people of God, it was still 
declared that patience could have her 
perfect work. The infirmities by which 
Christians were most commonly distin- 
guished were then adduced and illustrated. 
But before this perfection could be evinced, 
entire sanctification must be accomplished, 
and we were encouraged to look for this 
result by the assurance that God designed 
our salvation, and invariably adapted his 
means to this end. Mr. Oaks very ap- 
positely illustrated the effect of temptation 
by the attesting of silver. As long as 
any alloy remained, there then could not 
be a perfect tranquillity produced in the 
fused metal: its surface would be dis- 
turbed: but when the alloy was expelled, 
calmness immediately ensued. So the in- 
fluence of God on the evils, of the human 
heart would always produce commotion 
till they were removed. They were 
brought forth to the surface till expelled. 
When this was the case, we might in- 
deed rejoice in temptation, for whatever 
afflictions were endured, they would 
never move the man, but be rendered 
the means of effecting complete salvation, 
and as such ought to be regarded with 
gratitude, They were overruled for our 
immortal good. Mr. Oaks next offered 
some observationson the prevalence of fal- 
lacious self-judgment. Christians were apt 
to think the conditions of religion hard and 
gloomy, and were thence discouraged. The 
way to heaven was through tribulation ; 
but it was to be remembered that the 
ways of religion were pleasant, and her 
paths those of peace. Reason was fre- 
quently allowed to bring us into trouble ; 
but we should never allow it to cause a 
rash conclusion against the providence of 
God, Present suffering could never be 
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compared with future felicity ; and there- 
fore had divine tenderness bid us not be 
disconsolate. But our wills must be sub- 
dued to the will of God. After recom- 
mending Christianity to the adoption of 
all who might hear him, Mr. Oaks con- 
cluded by urging his audience to pray for 
a realization of the truth of the text in 
their own experience, 


REVIEW. 








The Semi-Sceptic, or the Common Sense 
of Religion considered. By the Rev. 
J.T. James, A.M. London, Hatchards, 


ALTHOUGH this work has been publish- 
ed for a considerable period, we cannot 
refrain from presenting a notice of it to 
our readers, It is a common-sense reply to 
almost every species of Infidelity, contain- 
ing examinations of those theories which 
have been excogitated by many celebrat- 
ed antagonists of revelation, Without 
making any pretensions to learned re- 
search, Mr. James presents his readers 
with the plain and convincing arguments 
of a man of good sense. ‘The style is 
simple and unaffected, as a specimen of 
which we subjoin the concluding remarks 
of the volume, relative to the difference 
of expectation between Christians and De- 
ists. After having enumerated the words 
of several distinguished individuals in 
whose minds the discoveries of science 
were united with the humility of religion, 
Mr. James thus concludes, 


* Such it is to feel our real powers, and 
yet to know what they intrinsically are ; such 
it is to be a real philosopher. These are they 
who ‘gratefully receive and rejoice in the 
light of revelation, which sets them at rest 
in many things; the manner thereof their 
reason can by no means make out.’ Such 
persons are proud to receive from God what 
they feel that they cannot learn of themselves ; 
and trust, that He who made us, knows best 
how to regulate our going: they see their 
course before them, and pursue it with con- 
fidence and pleasure. 

‘* How different are the Sceptics’ thoughts, 
and the sentiments of such as continue their 
studies under the idea of human all self- 
sufficiency! What a perversion of the real 
and legitimate aims of knowledge is theirs ! 
—that which should be a blessing, is made 
the curse of man: instability and weakness, 
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insteail of power and strength, become the 
only results of industry and toil. After years 
of anxiety and labour, the most successful 
students only find themselves the most ad- 
vanced in doubt and the most dismayed. 
‘ Greedily they pluck’ the tree of knowledge, 
‘fondly thinking to allay their appetite,’ 
but ‘instead of fruit, chew bitter ashes.’— 
They labour in the forest witheut one ray 
of true light to cheer their exertions, and 
when all is done, they find only that they 
have uprooted every form of present ex- 
istence in the world, without securing any 
pledge, or finding one stay on which to 
rest a promise of durability for the future.” 


The Champion of Cyrus: a Drama, in 
five acts. By Luke Booker; LL.D. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


On the tendency of dramatic perform- 
ances the opinion of men is divided into 
extremes. It is alleged by one party that 
the theatre is capable of effecting moral 
good, while the other denounces its in- 
fluence as destructive of morality and 
incompatible with religion. A more dis- 
passionate view of the subject, however, 
would perhaps convict both parties of a 
degree of error. , 

The present tendency of the stage is 
not to instruct so much as to amuse, nor 
do people go to a theatre with the express 
object of becoming better or wiser; but 
that amendment may be accidentally 
effected, none can deny. But the in- 
fluence of the theatre has a negative as 
well as a positive effect: if it does not 
accomplish good, it may prevent greater 
evil. It may supply relatively pure 
amusement to those who would other- 
wise be indulging in vicious indolence, 
reflections, or sensuality. That it pro- 
duces this negative good, is attested by 
observation; for those who have what 
is called a passion for the theatre are 
seldom immersed in the brutal witked- 
ness which sensuality displays. Attached 
to the theatre are: many things which 
must disgust and irritate a virtuous 
mind; but these are not essentially ¢on- 
nected with the drama itself. The im- 
morality of many of the acting plays 
is abominable, and the propensities which 
their representation is calculated to 
excite, find a too ready mode of gra- 
tification in the saloons. 
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Were the stage purged from these abo- 
minations, it might amuse and even bene- 
fit those who might not be disposed to 
ascend in the moral scale by more direct 
means. However as the stage cannot 
be abolished, we should rejoice when any 
effort is made to purify its character. 
From this feeling we are gratified with 
Dr. Booker’s production, in which evil is 
denounced and good inculcated, while 
there are passages which may tend to give 
infidelity an incidental blow. 


POETRY. 





THE CoRronatTION. 


Within those walls, where venerable Time 
Presents the records of departed years, 
Behold the British monarch’s patriot brow 
Receive the glittering crown! No power 
usurp’d, 
No vile intrigue, or hand imbued in blood, 
Conferr’d the envied boon, enhane’d and bless’d 
By willing tribute of a people’s love, 
Who prize the manly virtue of a king. 
What contrast, with the royal breast that feels 
Each glowing impulse for a people’s good,— 
That kings are servants of the realm they rule 
To cherish virtue, and each vice repress, 
And balance keep between the weak and 
strong,— : 
And that despotic and designing heart 
Which worships Domination at her shrine 
Of tyranny and blood! Such he who reigns 
O’er England’s grateful people now. 
O long may Britons such a contrast know. 
While o’er the land shall freedom’s light extend, 
And mutual love each rank in union blend. 
What is the tyrant’s domineering will 
Who bids a nation bend to his decree 
And thinks the fear which cruel power excites 
Is homage to his own imperial self? 
Fear genders hatred, and oppression brings 
Reaction in the retributive hour. 
But he whose councils aim the general good, 
And'see mankind as beings God made free; 
Rebellion’s dagger ne'er shall darkly dread; "' 
But conscious that he does the will of Him: 
Who homuge claims from monarch’s of the 
earth, 
Shall reign in blest security and love, 
And when the last of human foes asgails, 
A brighter crown, reward of good, shall gain. 
And Truth shall write what time can ne'er 
destroy 

Those kings are loved who rule in equity. 

P. 
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Hymn OF THE: WALDENSES. 


Hear, Father, hear thy faint afflicted flock 

Cry to thee, from the desert and the rock ; 

While those who seek to slay thy children hold 

Blasphemous worship under roofs of gold ; 

And the broad goodly lands, with pleasant airs 

That nurse the fruit and wave the grain, are 
theirs, 


Yet better were this mountain wilderness, 
And this wild life of danger and distress, 
Watchings by night and perilous flightiby-day; 
And meetings in the-depths-of earth to pray, 
Better, far better, than to kneel with them, 
And. pay the impious rite thy laws condemn. 


Thou, Lord, dost hold the thunder;: the firm 
land 

Tosses in billows,when it, feels. thy hand; 

Thou dashest nation against.nation, then 

Stillest the angry world to peace again. 

O touch their stony hearts who hunt thy 
sons— 

The murderers of our wives and little ones. 


Yet, mighty God, yet shall thy frown look 
forth 

Unveiled, and terribly shall shake the earth, 

Then the foul power of priestly sin and all 

Its long upheld idolatries shall fall. 

Thou shalt raise up the trampled and opprest, 

And thy delivered saints shall dwell in rest. 





OMNIPRESENCEs 


Trere is an unseen Power around, 
Existing in the silent air; 

‘Where treadeth Man, where space is found, 
Unknown, unheard, that power is there. 


And not when bright and busy Day 
Is round us with its crowds and cares, 
And not when Night with solemn sway 
Bids awe-hushed souls breathe forth’ in 
prayers;— 
Not when on sickness’ weary couch, 
He writhes with pain’s deep, long-drawn 


grean, 
Not when his steps-in freedom touch 
The fresh green turf—is man: alone. 


In proud Belshazzar’s gilded hall, 
*Mid music, lights, and revelry,— 

That Present Spirit looked on all, 
From crouching slave, to royalty. 


When sinks the pious Christian’s soul, 
And seenes of horror daunt his eye, 
He hears it whispered through the air, 
« A Power of Mercy still is nigh.” 
The Power that watches, guides, defends, 
Till man becomes a lifeless sod, 
Till. earth: is nought, — nought, earthly 
friends, — 
That Omnipresent Powereeis God, 








REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Observations, and Intelligence. 





PRIMEVAL STATE OF MAN. 


WHat could be happier than the: state of 
man, when people lived. without. avarice 
or envy! What. could be: richer than 
when there was not a poor man to be 
found in the world! So soon as this im- 
partial bounty of Providence came to be 
restrained by covetousness, and that par- 
ticulars appropriated: that. to themselves 
which was intended for all, then did po- 
verty creep into the world, when some 
men, by desiring more than came to their 
share, Jost their title to the rest; a loss 
never to be repaired, for though we may. 
come yet to get much, we once.had all, 
—Seneca. 


THE WOGDPECKER. 


Iv is said that ants, and similar small iwe 
sects, adhere to a glutinous: fluid: with 
which the tongne of ‘this bird is bes 
smeared: but whether this be so or not, 
there is another.method by which the 
woodpecker takes its. preyy and which 
forms a very striking instance of Divine 
contrivance: the bird takes insects by 
transfixing them with its tongue, that is, 
not by gluing them to the mucilage cover- 
ing it, but by thrusting its tongue through 
them. There must be some unusual 
structure to effect this. The tongue is 
not fleshy throughout, but. terminates 
in a horny thorn-like point, which will 
plunge through the body of an insect 
like a dart or javelin. But there is more 
than this: many insects are very strong 
and so tenacious of life, that even though 
transfixed with this formidable weapon, 
they will struggle most violently: why 
then do they not slip off it?) The horny 
portion is not smooth on its sides; it is 
barbed, like a harpoon, and hence the 
insect cannot disengage itself. When the 
tongue is drawn into the mouth, with 
the insect impaled upon it, how does the 
woodpecker itself get it disengaged from 
the barbs? It is stated that in the back 
part of the palate there is a longitudinal 
groove, having a fringe of hairs pointing 
backwards: and it is supposed that in the 
transfixed insect, the horny end of the 
tongue is pvinted to the back of the 
throat, aud then, being brought forward 
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into its usual position, the fringe detaches 
the prey from the barbs.—Drummond. 


SPIRITUAL FELICITY. 





With regard to spiritual felicity, we are 
not confined to humble views. Clear and 
determinate objects are proposed to our 
pursuits, and full scope is given to our 
most ardent desires. The forgiveness of 
our sins, and God’s holy grace to guide 
our life; the protection and favour of the 
great Father of all, of the blessed Re- 
deemer of mankind, and of the spirit of 
sanctification and comfort; these are ob- 
jects, in the pursuit of which there is no 
room for hesitation or distrust. 

Had Providence spread an equal ob- 
scurity over happiness of every kind, we 
might have had some reason to complain 
of the vanity of our condition. But we 
are not ieft to so hard a fate. The Son 
of God hath removed that veil which 
covered true bliss from the search of 
wandering mortals, and hath taught them 
the way which leads them to eternal 
life. 





ALLEGED LOVES OF PLANTS. 


Tuere still are physiologists who have 
conceived plants, as well as animals, to 
be possessed of sensation and muscular 
fibres; and as sensation is the result of 
a particular organ, and the organ pro- 
ducing it is connected with various others, 
have at the same time liberally endowed 
them with a brain, a heart, and a stomach ; 
and have very obligingly permitted them 
to possess ideas, and the means of com- 
municating ideas; to fall in love and 
to marry, and thus far to exercise the 
distinctive faculty of volition. The whole 
of which, however, is mere fancy, ground- 
ed altogether upon an erroneous and con- 
tracted view of the effects of the principle 
ofirritability when powerfully excited by 
the influence of light, heat, air, moisture, 
and other causes. In reality, such kinds 
of loves and intermarriages are not pe- 
culiar to plants, but are common to all 
nature: they exist between atom and 
atom, and the philosopher calls them at- 
tractions; they exist between congeries 
and congeries, and the chemist calls them 
affinities; they exist between the iron 
and the loadstone, and every one deno- 
minates them magnetism.— Good. 





MORAL EVIL. 

Morat evil is occasioned by free-wilt, 
which implies choice, between good and 
evil. With all the evil that there is, no 
man but would rather be a free agent, 
than a mere machine without the evil; 
and what is best for each individual must 
be best for the whole. If a man would 
rather be the machine, I cannot argue 
with him. He isa different being from 
me.—Johnson. 





SYMPATHY. 


SYMPATHY exists not in brutes. They 
cannot even imagine each others bodily 
sufferings: much less those of the mind. 
Even if they did, their imagination is not 
vivid enough to sympathize with these 
pains of others: to feel them as if they 
were their own. A sheep in health skips 
heedless over a wounded sheep. The 
gentlest dove pities not the dove who has 
lost its mate. Human beings themselves, 
while young, feel little sympathy. .Chil- 
dren delight in tormenting brutes. Nay, 
among the lower orders, men grown. up 
seldom acquire that fine feeling. They 
become sociable, they become friendly te 
those they love ; but they feel no partici- 
pation in the sufferings of indifferent per- 
sons. They encourage cruel sports; they. 
flock to executions. There have even 
risen nations eminently civilized, which; 
with all the polish of marble, retain all 
its hardness ; of whom none yet conceived 
what we call humanity. Of the Romans, 
the rejoicings, the triumphs, began in the 
cold-blooded immolation of their most 
illustrious captives: their favourite games 
were sanguinary, They delighted in 
slaughter, and the softer sex, the vestal 
virgin, was foremost in bestowing the ap- 
plause. The Greeks were the first who 


‘raised an altar to Pity. Christianity has 


first built around it the temple, has first 
made man regard the vicissitudes of 
every other man as his own.—Hope’s 
Essay. . 





Notices to CorRESPONDENTS. 
Thanks to W. H. for his ponderous com- 
munication. 
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